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PREFACE 


The countries which border the Mediterranean may truly be called 
the cradle of occidental civilization. From the beginning of the 
brilliant culture of Greece, through the rise and fall of the Roman 
Empire, there was developed, in that unique oval of sea and mountain 
scenic beauty, the early light of Western European culture. World 
politics and religious and economic development have been deeply 
influenced by the development and decline of Mediterranean nations. 

It is, therefore, essential that those who wish to be thoroughly 
informed on this critical problem of the present time should have 
opportunity to study the points of view of those nations which 
consider that their vital interests are involved in all Mediterranean 
questions. In the pages which follow will be found statements of 
the British and Italian viewpoints, the former by Commander 
Stephen King-Hall, R.N., and the latter by his Excellency Gioac- 
chino Volpe, Member of the Royal Academy of Italy and Professor 
of Modern Political History at the University of Rome. 

There is published also in this document the texts of questions on 
the situation in China put to President Roosevelt in a resolution of 
the House of Representatives and of the reply made by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. 


NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


New York, December 14, 1937. 








BRITISH POLICY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN! 
by 
COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL, R.N. 


Before submitting to you some observations on British Policy in 
the Mediterranean I have one or two preliminary remarks to make. 
I feel that I should insist rather strongly upon recognition of the 
fact that I am speaking to you in a strictly unofficial capacity. 

I, alone, must accept responsibility for the views I shall express, 
but as I do not imagine that this audience is much interested in 
the views of Stephen King-Hall qua individual I shall give you 
those of my views which are, I believe, supported by a substantial 
body of my countrymen. 

Second, this is a subject about which it is very easy to be very 
loquacious without saying anything at all. One can treat it along 
what one might call “‘gentlemen’s agreement” lines; one can say in 
fact that there isn’t really a Mediterranean problem at all because 
we know, of course, that everyone believes in peace and no one 
would dream of upsetting anyone else’s interests. I do not propose 
to deal with my subject in that manner. I think there is a Mediter- 
ranean problem and that it is a somewhat serious problem, otherwise 
I should not be here today. 

British policy in the Mediterranean shares with British policy in 
all other parts of the world, a characteristic which will easily be 
recognized by a logically minded French audience. This characteristic 
is one of non-existence! It is a kind of ghost which is always “‘ going 
west.’’ There is not, and never has been, and never will be a long- 
term, clearly defined British foreign policy but there have been, 
are, and will be certain guiding principles, which sometimes con- 
sciously,—sometimes one might think unconsciously,—inspire 
British governments to act this way or that way when confronted 
by specific situations. The British are always unprepared for grave 
emergencies, whether those be the outbreak of a world war, the 
abdication of a sovereign, or the sudden emergence over the political 
horizon of totalitarian States with expansionist ambitions. Because 
they are unprepared the British, as a general rule, only win one 
important battle in a war, but it happens fortunately for Great 


1Lecture delivered in Paris, April 18, 1937, at the Centre Européen of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
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Britain to be usually the last one in the war. This state of unpre- 
paredness, of dealing in an empirical manner with problems as they 
arise, is of course incomprehensible to continental thought and 
earns for us the reputation of perfidy. It is actually due, partly to 
laziness, and partly to a conviction based on long experience that 
international and, indeed, national social relations assume very 
unexpected forms and that flexibility in policy is very necessary. If 
you don’t know for certain exactly what is going to happen it is 
unwise to be too well prepared for any particular eventuality. 

I feel fairly convinced that many of my listeners think of the 
Mediterranean problem as a self-contained question; I do not see 
it that way at all. To my British mind it is one aspect of the whole 
problem of Imperial Defense. To an Englishman, especially perhaps 
an ex-naval officer, there is not one Mediterranean sea—there is 
The Sea. I think of the sea as a medium universal in character which 
both links and separates the units of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It is at once our weakness and our strength. 

It is the general principle of British foreign policy to create condi- 
tions which will permit of the control of the sea routes when The 
Empire is at war. 

The importance of sea communications to the British Empire 
arise in time of peace from the general fact that sea transport is 
immensely superior to all other forms of transport for the carriage 
of bulky goods, and from the particular fact that, as I have already 
mentioned, most of the British Empire is pelagic in character. In 
time of war sea communications are of importance to us in part 
because we need them in order to exist, and in part because by 
controlling them we can bring pressure to bear on our enemy and 
prevent him from bringing pressure to bear on us. 

It will be convenient to consider the Mediterranean area from two 
aspects. First, its importance to Great Britain as a channel for the 
transport of imports, and second, as an area in which sea power can 
function for the protection of British interests in the Mediterranean 
or elsewhere. I say advisedly ‘‘elsewhere,”’ for, as I shall continually 
insist throughout this address, sea power is a universal force and 
the fate of central Africa, or the valley of the Ganges, may well be 
decided off the coast of Crete or in the Indian Ocean. 

I shall deal first with the question of the significance of the Mediter- 
ranean routes as channels of supply to Great Britain. 
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Without control of sea communications the existence of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain is imperiled; without that control the 
raw materials needed in Great Britain for industrial purposes are 
unobtainable; without that control the enemy is able to draw upon 
the resources of the world. 

There is an exaggerated idea held by many people as to the im- 
portance of the Mediterranean from the point of view of British 
import trade. About 19 per cent of our imports pass through the 
Mediterranean and of these some 11 per cent of our imports originate 
in the Mediterranean area. The route through the Mediterranean is of 
course a very valuable short cut for the ships bringing home the 
imports from east of the Suez Canal, but though the saving in 
distance from the Persian Gulf as compared with going round the 
Cape of Good Hope is 79 per cent, from Calcutta it is 50 per cent, 
from Singapore it is 44 per cent, the corresponding figure from Aus- 
tralia is only 10 per cent. Moreover it must be remembered that the 
Suez Canal was only opened in 1869, having been built as the result of 
the genius and persistence of a Frenchman and against the wishes of 
the British Government. But it must notbe supposed that the British 
Government’s interest in the Mediterranean first took shape in 1869, 
even though a few years later Disraeli, with that opportunism which 
is characteristic of Great Britain, put the British tax-payer into Suez 
Canal shares. As a German, not a Nazi, remarked at the Berlin 
Conference when speaking of Disraeli: ‘‘The old Jew! He’s the man!” 
Those words were spoken by Bismarck. Furthermore, when consider- 
ing the sea routes through the Mediterranean, it must not be for- 
gotten that during recent years the average speed of merchant ships 
has risen considerably, perhaps by as much as three knots or seventy 
miles in a day. This factor tends to decrease the importance of 
shortening the route, if there are other considerations which make 
it advisable to reconsider the Mediterranean route as an artery of 
commerce in time of war. As we shall see there are other considera- 
tions, but I shall not touch on them for the moment, for I now wish 
to pass to the other set of reasons which cause Great Britain to be 
concerned with the Mediterranean. 

I mentioned just now that the British Government was interested 
in the sea communications in the Mediterranean long before the 
Suez Canal was dug. This interest was political in character; it is 
still of that nature. I have not time in which to discuss the circum- 
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stances of the wars of the eighteenth century and the struggle 
between France and Great Britain during the Napoleonic wars, a 
struggle in which British sea power played a decisive role. It would 
be interesting to speculate as to what might have been the character 
of Western civilization during the nineteenth century had the 
victory for the mastery of the sea routes gone to France; interesting, 
but outside our province today. We need go no further back than 
the Great War in order to find a situation in which a mistake on the 
part of the British Navy allowed the Goeben and Breslau to escape 
up the Dardanelles, an event which perhaps more than any other 
caused Turkey to enter the war on the side of the Central European 
Powers. Later on in the war, it was combined French and British 
naval pressure which, with a brutality hardly excusable by the 
emergencies of the time, forced Greece to join the Allied cause. 

In the years preceding the war, the rapid creation of a formidable 
German force in the North Sea caused an understanding to come 
into existence whereby the British concentrated the bulk of their 
forces at home and left the Mediterranean to the French Admiralty. 
The importance of the Mediterranean routes to France was para- 
mount because of the necessity of keeping open the communications 
with North Africa. In the course of the war the campaigns in the 
Balkans, in Palestine, and at the Dardanelles all provided evidence 
of the value to the Allies of their control of the sea communications 
in the Mediterranean. The Great War in its later stages may be 
regarded as an attempt by the Allied Powers, backed by the re- 
sources of the civilized world, to overcome the resistance of a citadel 
which was in effect Central Europe. The Mediterranean Sea is the 
southern window of Central Europe, and the Allies endeavored to 
force their way over the window-ledge. The political and strategic 
importance of the Mediterranean during the Great War overshad- 
owed any importance it may have had to Great Britain as an artery 
of trade. 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since the end of the war to end 
war, and we are faced today with a new version of an old situation. 

As I indicated to you at the beginning of my remarks I can only 
look on the Mediterranean problem as a part of the whole problem 
of Imperial Defense, and I must ask you to keep that fact constantly 
in mind. 

Immediately after the war, the European area seemed quiescent, 
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German naval power had disappeared, and the whole continent was 
exhausted. The Great War had not however exhausted the United 
States and Japan, and in 1920 the danger spot for Imperial Defense 
lay in the Pacific and the Far East. Great Britain had, of course, 
been subjected to a severe strain by the war and was in no condition 
to undertake major defense responsibilities in the Far East. This 
fact, combined with the realization on both sides of the Atlantic 
that war between the English speaking peoples was unthinkable, 
led to the successful conclusion of the Washington Naval Treaty 
which limited the number and size of capital ships and the develop- 
ment of bases in the Far East. At the same time it should be noted 
that Singapore was excluded from the agreement although no efforts 
were made to press forward with the base for some years. In fact 
the story of Singapore is another example of my contention that 
beneath the haphazard and almost casual development of British 
policy there is a principle, but not a plan. The principle enshrined in 
the maintenance of liberty to proceed with the Singapore base was 
simply the principle that Imperial Defense is founded on sea power. 
Sea power means a battlefleet and a battlefleet without a base is 
helpless and useless. 

For eleven years the British Cabinet issued a general instruction 
to the effect that no major war need be contemplated by the fighting 
services for ten years. During this period Europe was recovering 
and British policy with its customary vagueness in specific details 
was waiting to see what that recovery would bring forth. Would it 
be a genuine system of collective security or a revival of power 
politics? I am not here today either to attack or defend British policy, 
so I shall refrain from going into the question as to whether Great 
Britain can be fairly saddled with a specially large share of responsi- 
bility for the eventual result. I am here to describe, and the historical 
fact of which we must take note is that in 1931, in the Far East, 
it was Japan, where the Great War had left no exhaustion, which 
showed that for the time being collective security was a myth. 
There was a body of opinion in Great Britain which argued that 
pressure ought to be brought to bear on Japan. Their opponents 
pointed out that Great Britain would have to be the sledge hammer 
and that the anvil, in the shape of the Singapore base, was non- 
existent. Immediate steps were taken to speed up the completion of 
the base. During all this time the Mediterranean was regarded as a 
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channel whose chief importance was a line of communication between 
Great Britain and the Far East, and an area in which naval forces 
could be concentrated a fortnight nearer Singapore than if they were 
at home. Four years later there was a very different story. The Far 
East remained as much as ever an area in which the security of 
parts of the British Commonwealth might be menaced, though this 
peril was counter-balanced to some extent by the growing unity of 
China and the strength of Russia. But the Mediterranean area had 
also become something more than a link in the chain of Imperial 
communications; it had become, as it has so often been ever since 
the days of Greece and Persia, Rome and Carthage, Christian and 
Mahommedan, a center in which the clash of power politics might 
lead to the rise and fall of empires. From the point of view of British 
Imperial Defense, the Mediterranean in 1935 became the center of 
the stage, or, if I may use another analogy, it became the central 
picture in a tryptych with the Far East as a panel on the right and 
the North Sea as a panel on the left. Yes, the North Sea, the scene 
only twenty years ago of the surrender of a mighty fleet has also 
come back into the picture and the new German fleet may by treaty 
be of a strength equal to 35 per cent of the British fleet. A good deal 
could be said for and against this Anglo-German naval treaty if time 
permitted, especially to this audience, most of whom probably feel 
that the British Government went behind the back of the French 
Government in this affair, but I am obliged to mention it because 
in a world which includes a Berlin-Rome axis—even if it is a wobbly 
axis—the 35 per cent strength of the German Fleet has a bearing on 
the Mediterranean problem. Now let us look a little more closely into 
the elements of the new Mediterranean defense problem as it has 
existed during the past eighteen months and as it exists today. The 
first point we notice is the question of the air arm as compared with 
the pre-1931 conditions, for since 1931 the Italian air arm has been 
greatly strengthened. We observe that for the most part, the route 
Gibraltar-Malta-Suez, is susceptible to air attack. We take note 
that Malta, the principal base of the Mediterranean fleet, is ringed 
round with potentially hostile airports. We must also assume that 
vessels using this route would be subject to severe submarine and 
perhaps coastal motor boat attack. Now, it is an old platitude but a 
true one, that every means of offense can be countered by a defense 
if it can be found. In present day conditions I do not regard the 
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submarine as a very terrible menace and as for the airplane we are 
now in the stage when the defense is catching up with the offense. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the peculiar shape of the 
Mediterranean Sea makes it specially suitable for air and submarine 
attack on surface ships, especially merchant ships. 

This is why I—and in this matter I would emphasize again that 
I speak purely as a private individual—believe that in time of war 
it would be wise to divert round South Africa the major part of 
the British mercantile traffic which normally goes through the 
canal. I have already given you my reasons for supposing that this 
would be little more than an inconvenience. In fact I find myself 
in this matter in agreement with Signor Mussolini when in his Milan 
speech he described the Mediterranean as an essential for Italy and 
but a short cut for Great Britain. But, he did not go far enough to 
satisfy me, and I shall add the words that it is a short cut for Great 
Britain in so far as her trade and supplies are concerned but an 
essential to Great Britain as a sphere of operations for her armed 
forces in case of a major war. 

Furthermore, the exclusion from the Mediterranean of the British 
merchant ships would have the inestimable advantage of relieving 
the Fleet from the duty of convoy work and leaving it free to carry 
out its proper function which is that of seeking out and destroying 
the enemy forces and then cutting off supplies to the enemy. I have 
said that Malta is surrounded by airports and in the event of war 
would undoubtedly be heavily attacked. The Grand Harbor at 
Malta is not the sort of place in which any Commander-in-Chief 
would wish to have his fleet at anchor in such circumstances, and 
new bases for heavy ships will be required. By the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty, the British fleet has facilities at Alexandria. There is also 
Haifa, the terminal point of the Iraq pipe line, and there is Cyprus, 
too, which that same ‘‘Old Jew”’ Lord Beaconsfield secured on loan 
from Turkey as a place d’armes for use against Russia. 

What I am now saying may be summed up in the words that if 
it be agreed that in time of war the Mediterranean will not be used 
for merchant ships then the armed forces will much more easily be 
able to use the Mediterranean for the exercise of sea power. It is 
true that in order to make such use of her naval forces, Great Britain 
will have to take due account of the complications introduced by 
the advent of the air arm, but these difficulties are not insuperable. 
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Malta can be made a very unpleasant place to attack and, provided 
the necessary technical measures are put in hand, is an admirably 
situated advanced base for light forces. Cyprus has very great possi- 
bilities and it should never be forgotten that if the distance from an 
enemy airport to a British airport is X miles a simple calculation 
shows that the distance from a British airport to an enemy airport 
is also X miles. 

You may ask me whether the necessary technical readjustments 
are being made. I shall reply that if I knew the details, which I don’t, 
it would be most improper on my part to reveal them. I will only 
say that it is the British intention to spend up to one and a half 
billion pounds or, say, one hundred and fifty billion francs on rearma- 
ment during the next five years, and more if necessary. It may be 
safely assumed that some of this money will be invested in public 
works in the Mediterranean area. These public works will be in part 
mobile on sea, land, and air, and in part fixed. 

I now wish to draw your attention to some of the considerations 
which seem to an Englishman to make it particularly necessary to 
retain the power to control sea communications in the Mediterranean. 
It would be idle to deny in this connection that British public opinion 
has watched with growing interest the development of the Italian 
Empire. This Fascist creation is inspired somewhat by the notion 
of the ancient Roman Empire whose limits at various periods of 
history are attractively set forth in handsome mural maps in the 
center of Rome and within a stone’s throw of the large square in 
which the populace assemble from time to time in order to receive 
inspiration and instruction. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the fact that upon one of 
these maps the southern half of Great Britain is shown, and correctly 
shown, as having been part of the Roman Empire, is a circumstance 
which causes anxiety in Great Britain. After all, the Roman Legions 
had to conquer the Gauls before they introduced the benefits of 
Roman civilization to the simple Britons, simple, because in B. C. 55 
the British governments of those days had not invented a Board of 
Admiralty. But, it has been noticed in Great Britain that persistent 
and subversive propaganda in Malta is financed from Italy, that in 
a colonial magazine edited by a gentleman in an Italian government 
department, Malta, together with Nice, is always dealt with in a 
section entitled ‘‘ Italia altra confino,’’ and that wireless broadcasts 
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are emitted from Bari in Arabic and Hindustani and are of a character 
not always complimentary to British institutions. It has also been 
observed that Islam has received a new and self-appointed protector. 
It is of course a statistical fact that judged by the number of Moslems 
and the area of territory inhabited by Moslems, which are under 
British sovereignty, Great Britain is incomparably the largest and 
most significant Moslem Power in the world. Since there is still, 
notwithstanding the abolition of the Caliphate, a strong sense of 
unity between Moslem peoples, a sense of fraternity which leaps 
across political boundaries, we ask ourselves what and against whom 
our Moslems are being protected? We have some recollection of the 
antics of the Kaiser at Tangier some years before the Great War 
and the attempts, partially successful, whereby Germany induced 
the Sultan of Turkey to declare a Jehad or Holy War against the 
British Empire in 1914. 

Not only is Great Britain the first Moslem Power in the world, 
but within the British Commonwealth of Nations are to be found 
more Africans owing allegiance to the British Crown than there are 
in any other State. It is perfectly self-evident that the conquest of 
Abyssinia by Italy raises considerable problems of defense in con- 
nection with Aden, and the passage down the Red Sea, where I 
might remark that for some years the Italian Government has been 
taking an interest in the Yemen, and that the British public has 
just awakened to the fact that the conversations between M. Laval 
and Signor Mussolini led to the acquisition by Italy of a small island 
in the straits of Bab-el Mandeb which is situated fifteen miles north 
of the British island of Perim. 

In addition, the Italian occupation of Abyssinia, clearly affects 
the defense problems of Kenya. 

Fortunately, by the signature of the Anglo-Italian gentlemen’s 
agreement a few months ago, we know that both Italy and Great 
Britain have agreed to respect each other’s interests in the Mediter- 
ranean and to preserve the status quo. Nevertheless an examination 
of that document shows that it is drawn up in very general terms 
and experience shows that even the most high-principled gentlemen 
occasionally differ as to the precise meaning of words. Moreover, 
it is not unfair to say that both Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
as the leading exponents of totalitarian state-craft have indicated 
on several occasions that imperative national necessity can never be 
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subordinated to any consideration whatsoever. The use, for example, 
by Italy of gas in the Ethiopian war may perhaps be instanced as 
one of these exceptions which prove the rule I have just mentioned. 
In these circumstances, I have a feeling shared, I believe, by many 
of my compatriots that a powerful British force in the Mediterranean 
both on the sea and in the air, based on territories adequately gar- 
risoned, is a strong guarantee against misunderstandings as to the 
nature of the Anglo-Italian gentleman’s agreement. 

There is another reason why Great Britain has every intention of 
remaining and remaining solidly in the Mediterranean. We are in 
Palestine, where we are endeavoring, without much success at 
present, to reconcile mutually contradictory promises to Arab 
and Jew. 

We are in friendly alliance with Iraq and Egypt and in general 
it may be said that developments in the Middle East area both 
politically and economically can never be a matter of indifference 
to a political organization such as the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, which includes India in its ambit. One approach to India 
is down the Persian Gulf, and the Mediterranean is on the flank of 
the Balkan stepping-stones to that Persian gulf corridor. I wonder 
how many people in this audience realize that nineteen days ago, 
several new Prime Ministers were added to the concourse of such 
gentlemen who, subject to the will of popularly elected assemblies, 
are responsible for the administration of some five hundred million 
persons in all parts of the earth. On April first several of the new and 
autonomous provincial governments ruled by Indian Cabinets came 
into being. The area and population of some of these provinces far 
exceeds similar figures for many European countries. This, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the greatest political experiment in democracy 
in the history of mankind, and to abandon the Mediterranean would 
be to evacuate an outer defense of India in the West, comparable to 
the position of the Straits Settlements and Singapore as the outer 
defense of India to the East. In my country, as in yours, we have an 
abiding faith and belief in democracy, and it is not without sig- 
nificance that at the precise moment in history when the totalitarian 
States are declaring that democratic principles are outworn and 
useless, the British people are applying those principles to the sub- 
continent of India. We are not disposed to see that great experiment 
fail for the lack of effort needed to surround it with adequate defense. 
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There is also the question of civil air routes which causes Great 
Britain to be interested in maintaining adequate political influence 
in the Mediterranean. The outstanding problem which faces British 
statesmen at the moment is how to devise ways and means which 
will permit of effective cooperation in foreign policy between the 
independent sovereign States which compose the Commonwealth. 
It is in this connection that we attach great importance to the League 
of Nations. I shall have something more to say about this in a 
moment. We feel that large-scale development of Empire air routes 
will do much to foster those intangible bonds of empire derived from 
a multitude of personal contacts which are the best foundation for 
mutual understanding between governments. A glance at a map will 
show that the Mediterranean area and especially the Middle East 
must always be closely associated with Empire air routes. 

Before I conclude my survey of the reasons which make an ability 
to exercise sea power in the Mediterranean an essential part of 
Imperial Defense, I must say a word or two about Spain. 

At the moment the issue of that sanguinary struggle hangs in the 
balance. There can be no reasonable doubt that in the event of 
General Franco triumphing he will be presented with a bill on note 
paper addressed from Berlin and Rome. I shall not surmise today 
what the exact nature of the bond may be, but I shall hazard an 
opinion that it is not of a character calculated to make easier the 
problems of British Imperial Defense in the Mediterranean. All 
the more necessary that we should be sufficiently strong to con- 
template the possibility of a totalitarian Spain, and I must insist 
that a totalitarian State cannot be otherwise than hostile towards 
democratic States. It is in the blood. To totalitarian States, democ- 
racies are as red rags to bulls and the democratic matador must be 
prepared for attack. For the benefit of those who believe that the 
Madrid Government is a branch of the Commintern I would add 
that in that event and supposing the victory of Madrid over Franco, 
then the Dardanelles agreement by which Russian forces can enter 
the Mediterranean is another factor which makes it necessary for 
Great Britain to be prepared to defend her interests in the Medi- 
terranean. 

I shall now sum up briefly the argument as I have developed it 
up to this point. 
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First, that British policy in the Mediterranean must be con- 
sidered as one aspect of the whole policy of Imperial Defense. 

Second, that for technical reasons it has become difficult adequately 
to defend merchant shipping in transit in the Mediterranean and 
that it is not a serious matter to divert round the Cape the relatively 
small percentage of British exports which normally come through 
the Mediterranean. 

Third, that if the merchant shipping be excluded from the Medi- 
terranean in time of war then the naval forces would be more readily 
able to perform their principal function of destroying the enemy 
forces and so controlling sea communications throughout the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It was further observed that in time of war it might 
in certain circumstances be necessary to operate offensively in the 
Mediterranean area in order to protect the British possessions in 
Africa, the coming Dominion of India, and the British position in 
the Middle East. 

Fourth, it was admitted that as regards the problems of fleet and 
air operations in the Mediterranean area, the technical progress of 
the air arm was of a character and extent which had made it neces- 
sary for British dispositions in the Mediterranean to be readjusted 
to the new conditions, 

It was maintained that there was no reason to suppose that these 
readjustments could not be made, and that at the moment and so 
far as could be foreseen in the future it was more necessary than 
ever for Great Britain to maintain her ability to exercise sea power 
in the Mediterranean, and I would add that I have every reason to 
suppose that this is the intention of his Majesty’s Government. 
The British will not scuttle out of the Mediterranean like black 
beetles across a kitchen floor because the wings of bombers cast a 
shadow over the blue waters of Mare Nostrum. 

And now in conclusion let me add this: I have already told you 
several times that you must consider British policy in the Medi- 
terranean in regard to the whole policy of Imperial Defense. 

Even leaving aside the North Sea, and I am not quite sure that 
we shall be able to ignore that part of the world much longer, Great 
Britain, supported no doubt to some extent by the Dominions, is 
faced at present with the task of safe-guarding her interests in 
the Mediterranean and the Far East. In a recent speech when intro- 
ducing the Naval Estimates, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
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indicated that it would be necessary to build up the Navy so that it 
would be capable of undertaking defense responsibilities in either 
hemisphere. This is a very large proposition and one in which a 
prudent person faced with responsibilities of such magnitude looks 
round for friends, 

In the Mediterranean area the attitude of France, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey—not to mention Russia—must always be of 
great importance to British naval strategy. 

The best way to collect friends nowadays if one is a democratic 
State is to collect them at Geneva; in other words a strong League, 
and a system of collective security which works, is clearly the best 
of all defensive systems for the British Empire. Experience has shown 
that a strong League cannot exist unless the members who compose 
it are strong. That is why an Englishman sees no contradiction in 
terms between the British rearmament program and support of 
the League. 

Clearly the best solution of all would be a League faithfully 
supported by all the European Powers including particularly Ger- 
many and Italy, but since the League, with all its defects, is essen- 
tially a democratic institution I have never quite been able to under- 
stand how one can expect it to receive the support of totalitarian 
and dictatorship States. 

If this view is correct I am left with the regretful conclusion that 
until the issue of principle between the democratic and dictatorship 
States is liquidated by one of the two possibilities which exist, it 
must be the British policy to be on the alert in the Mediterranean 
area and ready at all costs to defend her interests by action in that 
sea. Defend them single-handed if need be, but preferably in associa- 
tion with those peoples who, like herself, believe that the future 
of civilization depends upon the maintenance of free institutions and 
the principles of democratic government. 
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ITALIAN INTERESTS AND POLICY IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN? 


by 
His ExcELLENcCY GIOACCHINO VOLPE 
Member of the Royal Academy of Italy 


Professor at the University of Rome 
[Translation] 


First, I wish to devote a few words to the period before the war and 
before the peace. 

Italy may be said to be purely Mediterranean. This Mediterranean 
character, furthermore, is accentuated by the Alps, separating 
Italy from the rest of Europe. Italy’s early civilization came from 
the countries of the Mediterranean; it is toward the Mediterranean 
that her activity has always been directed. Rome had not yet reached 
the Alps when she was already installed in Sicily, in the Orient, in 
Carthage, and in Spain. It is because the Romans were a Medi- 
terranean people and had brought about the unity of Mediterranean 
civilization that Rome won her most beautiful laurels. It is a matter 
of legitimate pride to Italians that they have cooperated more 
perhaps than any other people in preserving for the Mediterranean 
its character of a European sea, in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, 
and in modern times. No country is so closely bound and subor- 
dinated to the Mediterranean as is Italy—neither Spain nor France 
nor England, which, however, has there its principal highway to 
India. 

It is because of this sort of Mediterranean destiny and because 
of the uninterrupted continuity of these Mediterranean traditions 
since the epoch of the Risorgimento (rebirth of Italy), that Gioberti, 
Gadano, Cavour, in a word all the Italians of all the factions found 
themselves agreed in considering the future of Italy to be in the 
Mediterranean and in proclaiming that in the countries beyond the 
Mediterranean, Africa and Asia, were to be found the necessary 
fields for the future national activity of Italy. The Risorgimento gave 
a new impulse to our emigration toward all these highly esteemed 
lands. In the course of these years, and especially after revolutions 
or unsuccessful wars, there were thousands of Italians who emigrated 


*Address delivered in Paris, May 27, 1937, at the Centre Européen of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
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to Malta, Corfu, Alexandria, Tunis, Algiers, etc. They established 
themselves in these places or lived there temporarily but almost 
always in carrying on some business or profession, employed in 
agriculture or enlisting in the French army which conquered Algeria. 

In many African and Asiatic cities there existed traces of ancient 
Italian colonization. Now these traces of a not so distant past were 
suddenly brought into relief. A new life created by new forces arose 
in these cities. There was even formed a bourgeoisie. The life, the 
social economy, the local culture, and the relations of these groups 
with Italy and Europe were revived. For the construction of the 
Suez Canal there were in Egypt Italian engineers, technicians, con- 
tractors, capitalists, and a great number of laborers, while in Italy 
there was confidently awaited, as a result of the Canal, a new and 
flourishing life for the Mediterranean and thus for Italy herself. This 
is a page of history which has been somewhat forgotten and dis- 
torted. Recent researches not yet completed reveal the true outlines. 

Simultaneously the interest in and passion for Africa began to 
grow. It was still the spirit of the Risorgimenio; old Italian con- 
spirators and combatants became travelers and explorers of Africa 
particularly in upper Egypt and about the great lakes in the shore 
lands of the Red Sea and of the Indian Ocean. Everybody knows 
how high a place is due among the revealers of the mysterious 
continent to such men as Miani, Pialia, Sapeto, Miési, Camperio, 
Casati, Masari, Rouspori, Bianchi, Guerrini, and finally Bodego, the 
great Bodego. 

When after 1870 the Kingdom of Italy commenced fully its new 
life it had already important interests scattered in the countries of 
the Mediterranean; many commercial activities, Italian colonies, 
fishing and sea transport industries, mining and construction enter- 
prises, temporary emigration, all animated and inspired by the 
memories of Rome, Venice, and Genoa, by the experience of the 
exiles of the Risorgimento and by the persuasion or presentiment that 
Asia or Africa would occupy a great place in the future development 
of Europe. 

But this zone of practical or ideal interest took a long time to 
become political and to inspire a propaganda of Mediterranean action 
capable of protecting and of developing these interests, as was the 
case for England, Russia, and France. Just before the Congress of 
Berlin the international situation brought Austria and England 
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toward us with propositions of agreement. About 1878 England 
offered us a genuine project for agreement on Mediterranean ques- 
tions but we did not see the way or did not wish to profit by that 
favorable situation. Thus we arrived at the Congress of Berlin 
without preparation and morally and diplomatically isolated: we were 
passive witnesses of the Austrian occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
which impaired the conditions of the unredeemed lands and rein- 
forced the position of Austria in the Adriatic. Still passively we 
witnessed the English occupation of Cyprus and of Egypt where, 
moreover, the Italian colony was the most important among the 
Europeans, and we witnessed also the French occupation of Tunis 
where the Italians had developed a remarkable economic activity 
on account of which there existed already what might be called a 
moral vested interest in our favor. 

Italy, having by its unification appeared to have made a long step 
toward the Mediterranean, began to see itself encircled there. Out 
of this situation and in order to emerge from isolation and inaction 
and to provide some satisfaction for national self-esteem, grew two 
facts: on the one hand, the Triple Alliance which then contained 
nothing relative to the Mediterranean interests of Italy, but still 
did not either contradict or deny them (in any case the clause, 
according to which the interests of England would be safeguarded, 
made clear our Mediterranean preoccupation and reserved our 
possibilities for the future); on the other hand, the military occu- 
pation of Massawa on the Red Sea and the agreements with Sultan 
Sibal as well as with the Chief of the Somali in the early foundations 
of our colonial construction. 

Regret for Tunis always remained keen. Italians did not adapt 
themselves willingly to the idea of non-Mediterranean colonies, but 
the head of the Italian Government calmed them by telling them 
that at Massawa and in the Red Sea they would find the keys to 
the Mediterranean. After ten years of useful experience and of 
brilliant success occurred the African catastrophe of Adowa which 
was a harsh trial for the Italian desire for colonies, still immature 
and moreover not well established. 

All colonial or African ambition was almost completely abandoned. 
The capitulations in Tunis were sacrificed as was insistently de- 
manded by France. Closer relations were established with that 
nation which gladly saw the Italians turn away from Africa. Our 
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enthusiasm changed its direction toward the ideal of Irredentism: 
Trentino, Trieste, Zara. We recognized the right of France to pre- 
dominance in Morocco and after some years we gave to France 
broad diplomatic support at Algeciras in exchange for her with- 
drawal of interest in Tripoli, a country of little economic value 
but the last bit of unappropriated land and not without some military 
value in North Africa. 

Now during the first ten years of the twentieth century the condi- 
tions of Italian life changed. There was a considerable industrial 
upward trend which caused a search for new markets, and rendered 
more pressing the need for raw materials. There was a new and 
more active national spirit among the Italian youth who had suffered 
under our passive foreign policy. An enormous mass of emigrants 
took their way toward all the countries of the Mediterranean, of 
Europe and of America, but always toward foreign countries. We 
obtained some advantages from this trend, that is to say the dis- 
persion of immense labor forces. 

That is what then came into consideration in the search for reme- 
dies. We were to increase employment at home, to favor economic 
expansion, to direct emigration toward countries which were our 
own and which were nearby. My French friends, you have not the 
problem of over-population nor the tragedy of obligatory dispersion 
of your children and your brothers in foreign lands. Also perhaps 
you cannot measure exactly the bearing of emigration in the new 
orientation of Italian life, in our ideas, in our political thought, and 
in our political parties. 

Then the problem of the Mediterranean and the colonial problem 
connected with it began to be considered in all its importance. It 
was seen then that the Socialists were becoming favorable to the 
colonial policy, whether they were masters of Marxism such as 
Antonio Labriola, or poets like Giovanni Pascoli. The Irredentists 
themselves began to conceive of Alpine frontiers, Trieste and the 
Adriatic, no longer simply for themselves but as the means of forti- 
fying Italy and in freeing her from the bondage of an open frontier, 
giving her the possibility of a more free expansion toward the 
Mediterranean and beyond the Mediterranean. 

It was in this moral atmosphere that in 1911, while the Kingdom 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, Italy entered Tripoli. If we did 
not act at that moment we ran the risk of seeing other Powers act 
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and take away from us the last free morsel of North Africa. The 
expedition had the almost unanimous consent of the nation and 
particularly of those in the south and the peasants; representatives 
of all parties, both of the Right and of the Left, applauded which 
was a new thing in Italian politics. Never was an appeal to arms 
executed so promptly. From America Italians arrived by thousands 
in the hope of having almost at home the land which they had sought 
over there at a great distance. 

Giovanni Pascoli, the poet, had sung of the misery of the homesick 
emigrant, so much sought and yet looked down upon. But now he 
exulted to see the proletarians set themselves on the march across 
the sea and fight. But beyond the frontiers there was great inter- 
national discontent which contributed much to prolong the war. 
In almost all countries there was seen a furious newspaper campaign, 
one of those same campaigns which break out every time Italy acts 
and which pretend both deplorably and ridiculously to transfer 
purely political problems to the field of morals. But this issue is 
always evaded when others than ourselves make practical use of 
a right which we would have preferred to see without practical 
application. Thus there began to be talk of Italian imperialism 
particularly in France and in England, two countries as all the 
world knows well which have never acted on imperialistic lines. 

Naturally, the opposition augmented when Italy occupied Rhodes 
and the Dodecanese. Everything possible was done to drive us out. 
The aspirations of the Greeks were supported either as to the Dode- 
canese or as to Albania. Later the storm blew over in the Aegean 
Sea and we remained at Rhodes. Even concerning Albania we were 
able to come to an understanding with Austria for the defense and 
integrity of that little nation which at the time when Turkey was 
weakening represented a useful rampart as well against Austrian 
expansion as against Slav expansion in the Balkans and on the 
Adriatic. This made a good guarantee for the liberty of that Sea. 

In order to comprehend the interest which Italy takes in the 
affairs of Albania, the English interest as regards the Channel and 
Belgium should be well considered. The economic value of Tripoli 
and Rhodes is very slight. The mirage of the land fades out again. 
Our commerce in the Orient and in Turkish territory suffered great 
losses and meanwhile our effort in that direction was great. Italy, 
the most Mediterranean of all countries, commenced to reestablish 
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equilibrium in the Mediterranean. She avoided complete encircle- 
ment by placing herself in the center of the Mediterranean in a 
region which from Cyrenaica looks toward Egypt and the Aegean 
Sea and from Tripoli toward the western Mediterranean. 

What was worth more still was the fact that the first truly auton- 
omous act of the Mediterranean policy of Italy had taken place. 
Finally we were going forward; the passive policy of “ stare e vedere,” 
(watchful waiting) as we say, had ended. It was the beginning of 
expansion. Some new troubles resulted in Franco-Italian relations, 
some clouds over that ancient and traditional friendship as was the 
case in the Italo-English friendship. But can the fault be attributed 
to Italy? All the Great Powers had prepared themselves in the 
Orient with the view of a possible crumbling and of a possible her- 
itage to be gained. The chancelleries worked out plans of division 
and divided up among themselves zones of influence and appropriated 
to themselves the work of railroad construction, the development 
of ports, of mines, etc. We only worked on the margins of these 
powerful imperialistic activities. 

The World War arrived. Italy participated therein with an 
Irredentist program, to be sure, but also a Mediterranean colonial 
program which grew and became precise during the long struggle. 
In the spring of 1915 the position of our future allies was very strong 
especially on the part of Russia which was unwilling to recognize 
Italian interests either in the Adriatic or in Asia Minor and which 
regarded with a certain dissatisfaction that active late-comer who 
was considered more as an embarrassment than as an aid, more as 
an element of discord than as an element of cohesion in the great 
family of allies. Never was human pride so quickly and so cruelly 
punished. Three years later the great Russia of the Czars went to 
pieces and deserted the common cause while little Italy still carried 
on, increased its war efforts without relaxation, won and lost battles, 
and remained victorious in the defense of the Piave and in the 
offensive of Vittorio Veneto, while awaiting the Allied victory. 

Finally in April, 1915, the Pact of London was signed. Then the 
secret treaties of the Franco-Russian division of Asiatic Turkey 
having come to light, there was the Pact of Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne 
in the spring of 1917. That Pact recognized the right of Italy to a 
zone in the southern and western part of Anatolia. Finally, the day 
of victory arrived. The Italians had suffered much; they had con- 
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tributed notably to the common success; they had shed their blood 
and had even given their gold, for more than one ally which had 
not been able to carry on. Finally, their feeling was more that of a 
creditor than of a debtor and doubtless they had rights to claim, 
rights of a political character, to be sure, but also of an economic 
character in order to cure the very serious wounds which four years 
of struggle to the limit had cost them. Now Italy succeeded, although 
with much trouble and painful sacrifices, in solving the problem of the 
unredeemed lands. She succeeded in maintaining the integrity of 
Albania, threatened by projects from more than one side to divide 
that land up, and thus Italy was guaranteed a certain security for 
the ports of the Adriatic. 

But her Mediterranean and economic aspirations could not obtain 
the least satisfaction. Success was achieved in bringing about the 
execution, although belatedly, and with grave limitations, of the 
clauses of the Pact of London, but the accords of Saint-Jean-de- 
Maurienne were not realized in any way at all. We were obliged to 
withdraw those of our troops which had landed in Anatolia. We 
were almost obliged to withdraw from Rhodes. In contrast, the 
French and especially the English demands were broadly satisfied 
although the central nucleus of Turkey remained intact. In that 
highly important sector of the eastern Mediterranean crumbled the 
systems of three empires, Russia, Austria, Germany. England and 
France replaced them. 

To sum up, the results were worse still for Italy than the results 
of the Treaty of Berlin. The reasons for this may perhaps be said 
to be in governmental weakness and in the ideological disorder of 
Italian public opinion and more still in the resurrection of the spirit 
of nationalism in the Orient which resisted more strongly the penetra- 
tion of the Occident. Out of the War arose a Turkey mutilated but 
nevertheless full of vitality, serving as a brake on European im- 
perialisms and constituting an element of order in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. But it is also necessary to give serious consideration to 
the hostility of the Allied and Associated Powers. The manner in 
which at Versailles in the course of a ten-minute conversation they 
demolished those positions which the Italians believed they had 
conquered in four years of the hardest kind of war hardly finds 
example in the history of coalitions of strong and weak, rich and poor. 

I omit reference to the history of these diplomatic events. The 
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Italians came out of the war with a painful feeling of disappointment 
even more profound and more grave than are the natural disappoint- 
ments of all after even victorious wars. The Italian feelings reacted 
violently; they included in the common condemnation, Allies, 
governments, and ruling classes. But historic Italy, the Italy of the 
Risorgimento and more still that which followed the Risorgimento, 
lived on. The Italians lived during some years in a superheated 
atmosphere. Fascism was born out of this. 

This was a profound and complex incident in Italian life, like an 
explosion of youth and a rejuvenation of the nation, as was recognized 
at the time by Benedetto Croce who later went over to the opposi- 
tion. But the roots of fascism were to be found also in the bankruptcy 
of foreign policy, in the diplomatic defeat which the Allies inflicted 
upon us, and in the pain of finding again intact and even aggravated 
after so long a war the pre-war problems and especially the most 
serious of these problems, which was to provide, without compelled 
dispersion to the four winds, for the living necessities of the Italian 
people whose number, needs, and requirements were found to be 
increased. Even if dispersion had been acceptable it was not so easy 
as in former times. Numerous doors were closed for the future to 
emigrants in Europe and in North America, either by race prejudice 
or for the protection of native workers and wages or by the desire 
to absorb more rapidly the Italian emigrants already received. 
It was an insidious liberty, for the pressure of nationalities on the 
emigrants became daily more insistent. In order to give a Medi- 
terranean example I will only recall what happened in Tunis as 
well as in France, where among the emigrants the Italians were 
particularly aimed at either because they were more numerous or 
for other reasons. 

For the Italians it appears then there was hardly any choice: to 
resign themselves to a poor and painful life or to be untrue to them- 
selves and deny the nation which had nourished them. Allow me 
to say that no people worthy of the name accepts such a harsh 
destiny without resisting and to resist may mean to go even to war. 
The post-war Italians, we may say for the future the Italians of 
fascism, did not accept that destiny. Fascism, once it arrived to 
power, insisted particularly on foreign, European, and Mediterranean 
policy. It was necessary to emphasize progressively our diplomatic 
and political position and instead of complaining about Versailles 
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to make up for lost time. Fascism had accepted as some solace the 
mediocre Treaty of Rapallo which, even though with sacrifices 
implied for us, defined certain Adriatic questions, for the Italians, 
it was said, ought not to be immobilized in that Sea. In addition 
to the Adriatic there was the Mediterranean of which the Adriatic 
is only a small gulf, and in the Mediterranean, there were great 
possibilities for Italy. To the imperialism of the nationalists it 
opposed its expansionism which required essentially economic and 
also cultural activities. 

The historic goals of Italy, fascism will say later, are called Africa 
and Asia; in the case of the latter not in order to make conquests, 
but to realize the natural expansion which ought to bring about 
collaboration between Italy and the nations of the Near and Far 
East. Recognizing its position in the Mediterranean, Italy is able 
and ought to resume here her historic function as the link between 
the East and the West. 

In order to realize these projects, Mussolini’s government busied 
itself particularly with delivering Italy from that tangle of unsettled 
problems and passivity which prevented action and drew closer to 
the conquered nations in order to follow a policy of improved rela- 
tions with Turkey and with Russia which signified also to draw 
closer to these two Powers of Europe. 

Mussolini busied himself with safeguarding the endangered inde- 
pendence of certain small Balkan States, with breaking the circle of 
hostilities and suspicions old and new of the large and small States 
which surrounded us, and finally with procuring new markets for 
the sale of our products and at the same time markets for the pur- 
chase of raw materials and food supplies so that Italy should not 
depend only on England and America as had been the case after 
1914. In a word this was a policy of freedom of action, a policy that 
Italy had desired but since 1862 had never consciously pursued. 
with so much determination, method, and success. 

At the same time this policy of freedom of action was a policy of 
collaboration. These bonds, which it was desired to break because 
they prevented Italy from action, were to be reestablished later 
on the basis of equality: do ut des. After 1922, Italy perhaps signed 
more treaties of conciliation and arbitration than any other country. 
Among these some had a precarious existence; others on the contrary 
a continuous and very solid existence. It might have been thought 
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that Italy preferred to deal with each State separately in order not 
to have to deal with the group, namely, the League of Nations. No. 
Especially through the instrumentality of Antonio Scioloja who 
personally believed in the League of Nations, Italy manifested clearly 
at Geneva its positive point of view, but also Italy demanded at 
Geneva not to serve simply in support of the hegemony of this or 
that other nation, not to inflate artificially the small nations and 
not to attribute to them a greater importance than was warranted, 
and not to have its activity reduced to a function purely conservative 
of the interests established by the Great War and of treaties difficult 
of execution. ‘The treaties ought to be respected but they are not 
eternal,’’ was said by Mussolini, and I believe that there has never 
been expressed a more elementary idea and at the same time more 
true, full of reality, rich in historic meaning, and truly pacifist. 

The treaties signed by Fascist Italy relate to all the Mediterranean 
and even to Spain. The Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and 
Arbitration of 1926 between Italy and Spain, similar in content to 
many other treaties signed by Italy, was even the first treaty of that 
type between two Great Powers. I do not wish to ignore Morocco 
where formerly we had favorable economic and moral standing. 
However, it was necessary to defend the principle of the open door 
in the French zone, the neutralization and disarmament of a part 
of the coast in the Spanish zone, and our rights of participation in 
the administration of the zone of Tangiers which is submitted to an 
international and neutralized regime. The Anglo-Franco-Spanish 
Convention of 1923 had excluded Italy from the administration of 
Tangier, but as the rights of Italy were well founded she was re- 
admitted in the new Convention of 1928. Tangier and Morocco dom- 
inate over the gateway to the Mediterranean which, from the economic 
point of view, is of vital importance to us because two-thirds or 
three-quarters of our maritime commerce passes by Gibraltar. Also it 
is by Gibraltar that we preserve close relationships with the nations 
united to us by common traditions and affinities, with the six or 
seven million Italians scattered in the two Americas particularly 
in the great nations of the Atlantic. Beyond Gibraltar there is almost 
another Italy which can only communicate with the mother country 
through that Strait. 

But the greater part of these treaties and almost all diplomatic 
activity are calculated to guarantee the safety and the development 
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of our economic activity in the eastern section of the Mediterranean 
including the Adriatic. There are found Albania, Greece, Turkey, 
and Egypt. The Treaty of May 30, 1928, with Turkey should be 
particularly noted—a treaty of neutrality, conciliation, and adjudica- 
tion between the two countries, with loyal renunciation on our part 
of that Anatolian territory which had been allotted to us by war 
treaties. This renunciation was considered to be so much the more 
spontaneous and sincere because the goal which we pursued could 
only be reached by care to maintain the confidence of that people, by 
favoring its national recovery and by solving its different internal 
problems. 

And at that very time appeared those manifestations of sympathy 
for the Moslem world which were not a recent Machiavellian im- 
provisation as was thought by many people two months ago. Already 
in Libya we had given proofs of the most absolute respect for the 
Mussulman civilization. Meanwhile, effort was made to bind still 
closer the good relations with that people, to recognize its striving 
toward a new life, and to facilitate an autonomous organization of 
Mediterranean and Mussulman Asia. 

Later, in 1931 and 1932, there were speeches of Mussolini at 
Naples, the votes of the Grand Council of Fascism and the declara- 
tions of Minister Grandi. These were already pretexts for suspicions, 
outcries of alarm against our policy, and suspicions and fear which 
nothing justified. Our policy assailed no one. Likewise it was aimed 
against no one but was the only policy for a country which has such 
close and continuous relations with the Mussulman world and 
which has Mussulman subjects, flourishing communities in Mussul- 
man States like Egypt, for a country which wishes to procure for 
itself in the Mussulman States of the Mediterranean the largest 
possible quantity of raw materials so that it shall not be subjected 
forever and in every connection to the servitude of controlled mari- 
time trade routes. We are thus protected with intentions and actions. 

The Mediterranean interests of Italy, we repeat again, are based 
upon our security in that Sea and on the possibility of expansion of 
our labor in competition with others but not to the detriment of 
others. At the same time was developed our effort at home to realize 
in greater measure the possibilities of our country, of our modest 
mineral resources, of the labor capacity of our people, and of the 
creative force of our scientists, an effort which has only been possible 
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thanks to social peace and to the corporative organization. That, 
Mussolini has said, was the kind of war that we preferred. That 
shows clearly that we wish by peaceful means to provide for the 
fundamental needs of the population which has now reached 45,000,- 
000. It was also to assure our international freedom. 

After 1919 or 1920 Minister Nitti completed the hemicycle of 
Monte Cittorio of his jeremiads: ‘‘We have no wheat, we have no 
oil, we are starving to death!” By this he simply wished to say that 
we ought to follow a policy which would be pleasing in London or 
in other capitals. We do not wish, nor ought we to listen to these 
jeremiads any longer. 

What we have accomplished on national territory we have sought 
to accomplish also in our meager colonies and above all in that one 
which is found on the Mediterranean, Libya. It had almost been 
lost during the war and early post-war years. Since, it has been 
reconquered, pacified, and submitted to a more intensive effort for 
production. Forthe future it is losing more and more its character 
of a desert or steppe between fertile Egypt and flourishing Tunis. 
Libya ought to supply us with wheat and raw materials; at the same 
time it ought to be the evidence of the colonizing capabilities of 
the Italian people, of its will, its technique, and its creative spirit. 
While in the last analysis it is a poor land, in fifty years, perhaps, it 
will, thanks to our industrious workers, be able to support 100,000 
or 200,000 Italians, which will even be an advantage to the native 
population which is very small in number. In the course of the last 
ten years, that is to say since the first visit of Mussolini to Libya, 
that country has changed in appearance. Meanwhile with its rail- 
ways, its beautiful highway system, its restored cities, its perfectly 
cultivated concessions, its ports and its great archaeological treasures 
brought to light, it is on the way to become one of the centers of 
activity and of life in Mediterranean Africa. 

One activity appears to have been developed in Eritrea and in 
distant Somaliland. There the example was given immediately after 
the war by a prince of the House of Savoy who in his youth had 
been a daring Alpinist and explorer, during the world war a Marine 
combatant, and who now became a colonizer. He cleared the land 
and created farm centers; in the end it was his wish to return to the 
colony, there to die and be buried. 

In Somaliland and in Eritrea effort was made also to create with 
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the Empire of Ethiopia that mutual and reciprocal confidence which 
would have presented to our two colonies greater economic possi- 
bilities, thanks to transit, commerce, and to the much more abundant 
resources of the interior. But the moment came when there was no 
other choice than either to create for our colonies a condition of 
security which they did not possess or to give up the colonies them- 
selves for no one is disposed to spend money and labor where there 
is no certainty of reaping a profit: and that brought about the 
Ethiopian war. 

We are talking of the Mediterranean and we do not intend to get 
far from this subject, but the conquest of Ethiopia and the new 
empire exert their influence also on the life of the Mediterranean 
and on the Mediterranean possessions of Italy. Following the con- 
quest of Ethiopia there will be seen an increase in the importance 
of the southern regions of Italy; Campagna, Apulia, Sicily, which 
means that the Mediterranean character of Italy and its dependence 
on the Mediterranean will be increased. Equally the importance of 
Libya has risen if only by the fact that from that province Ethiopia 
can be defended. The increase in number of our Mussulman subjects 
leads us increasingly to pursue that policy of understanding with 
the Mussulmans, centered in the riparian countries or bordering 
on the Mediterranean. Ethiopia will offer a considerable outlet for 
our laborers, while, at the same time, it will provide for our need of 
raw materials. Consequently it will have for us the importance of 
the other countries of the Mediterranean as a necessary outlet for 
our superabundant population. 

Since the Suez Canal is the highway to our empire we shall be 
more than ever interested in the administration of that Canal. The 
“Suez Canal” is a phrase full of brilliancy in the modern epoch; 
it has acquired a title of nobility, almost of sanctity, that is to say 
that it is a central point of the highway of the British Empire. For 
the future it will be also the highway of the Italian Empire, much 
more vitally linked to that highway than is the British Empire which 
has alternative routes, longer, but also protected by very good naval 
bases. Our traffic through the Canal, very restricted at the beginning, 
has later increased proportionately more than that of any other 
country. Since 1900, the total traffic of the Canal has increased 
from thirteen to thirty-one million tons, that is to say by 138 per 
cent; but the Italian traffic has increased by 500 per cent. Our Mer- 
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chant Marine which was in the seventh place in the record of ships 
passing through Suez passed in 1933 to the fifth place, in 1934 to the 
fourth, and in the first quarter of 1935 to the second place. I omit 
here consideration of what happened in the Ethiopian War and 
what the future may bring forth when Ethiopia will be economically 
developed. I simply wish to say that the international character 
of the Suez Canal is emphasized more than ever and will cumulatively 
increase in importance as time goes on. 

On the contrary the freedom of transit for all ships in times both 
of peace and of war, guaranteed by that treaty with Turkey made 
under French influence, appears no longer as secure as it was formerly 
when the control of the Canal was confided to the Turkish Empire, 
too weak to abuse the power but strong enough to administer it. 
In 1935-36 the English carried on discussions as to the possibility 
or propriety of closing that highway to us. They did not close it but 
it was serious enough that such an eventuality could have been 
envisaged, What is more the fact that they did not close it was not 
because of recognition that this would be a violation of international 
law but because they feared that Italian reaction would bring about 
war and that the Canal would be closed not only to the Italians but 
to the whole world. 

Finally, Italy has important interests in the Mediterranean, 
more than any other nation, because it is the largest nation which 
is uniquely Mediterranean. Its interests have increased since that 
Sea has become the necessary route to the empire created in the 
heart of Africa. But its interests are not in contradiction with the 
interests of the other countries, still less with those of England 
whose vital centers are around the Mediterranean rather than in 
that Sea. 

These are complementary interests, as Mussolini has said, as all 
Italians believe. Proportionately as necessities and possibilities 
increased, we have realistically built our colonial structure stone on 
stone. Meanwhile we do not wish to abandon it to the easy exploita- 
tion of capitalism, but as far as possible consecrate to it ourselves, 
our intelligence, and our labor in order truly to make of it as has 
been said, the Empire of Labor, l’Impero del lavoro, of national, 
corporative labor which utilizes all the social classes and which 
stabilizes, on new bases perhaps, the relations between colonizers 
and natives 
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It is madness to imagine that a country like Italy with limited 
resources can, after Ethiopia, plan other adventures. Have others 
the same persuasion that we have on this fact, that our interests 
are not antagonistic but complementary? This is not too well assured 
if judgment is based on certain indications of these latter years. 
Independently of recent Spanish events, sanctions have been required 
even of countries which had no relations with the League of Nations. 
There have been English agreements with Mediterranean States 
outside the League of Nations. 

Once the sanctions were ended, there were formidable plans of 
rearmament in the Mediterranean. We are obliged to be watchful; 
remembering the unforgettable fact of the sanctions, we are particu- 
larly obliged to direct ourselves more and more toward the ideal, 
perhaps anti-economic but political, which consists in self-sufficiency 
in order to put ourselves in the same condition as other Powers who 
already possess that autarchy, and who, because they possess it, 
look with dissatisfaction upon the efforts of those who wish to 
accomplish it for themselves. 

But in spite of everything we are optimists. It is even the optimism 
of an individual or of a people pledged body and soul to a great 
constructive work. And even if there have been disconcerting indica- 
tions there have been also reassuring indications. We refuse to believe 
that the Italo-English accord of January, the gentleman’s agreement, 
is simply a scrap of paper, written to gain time. We refuse to believe 
that the hopes which flourished here and beyond the Alps at the time 
of M. Laval’s visit ought to wither, almost without bearing any of 
the anticipated fruits. We still refuse to believe that the great phrases 
of public men, “ peace,”’ “collaboration of civilized peoples,’’ etc. are 
simply phrases or that peace and international collaboration alone 
can be desired without provision for a minimum of justice in the 
division of the world’s fields of labor according to the capacities and 
the necessities of the nations. 
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QUESTIONS ON OUR POLICY IN CHINA CONFLICT 
AND SECRETARY OF STATE HULL’S REPLY® 


The following are the texts of questions put to President Roosevelt in a 
resolution of Representative Francis H. Case of South Dakota and of the 
reply made by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 


THE QUESTIONS 


1. Has Japan seized Chinese territory by force of arms? 

2. Is Japan pressing deeper into Chinese territory? 

3. Is the United States moving or preparing to move its legation 
from the capital of China? 

4. Has the Department of State advised citizens of the United 
States in China to leave that country? 

5. Has consideration of the removal of the legation and citizens 
of the United States been caused by a conflict of armed forces? If 
so, between whom? 

6. Are arms and ammunitions and implements of war being sold 
by or shipped by United States citizens to any such armed forces? 
Are they going by cash or credit? 

7. Does a state of war exist in China? 

8. Is it a fact that the Department of State is using the Neutrality 
Act as an instrument of policy, as indicated by the following state- 
ments of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on November 17, 1937, to wit: 

I think it will aid Japan and aid the Fascist countries of 


Europe more by putting this law into effect now than by not 
putting it into effect. 


And again: 

I am not saying that we should help China, but I want to 
stick a dagger in these countries that are trying to create dicta- 
torship and trying to ruin the world. 

9. What armed forces of the United States are in Chinese or 
Japanese territory and for what purpose? 


THE SECRETARY'S REPLY 


The receipt is acknowledged of a letter of November 25 from Mr. 
I. R. Barnes, clerk of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, asking that 
* Reprinted by permission from The New York Times of December 7, 1937. 
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the department furnish the Committee on Foreign Affairs a report, 
in duplicate, on House Resolution 364 ‘‘requesting certain informa- 
tion from the President of the United States.”’ 

Information which has been and is constantly made publicly 
available through the press and official statements affords the 
answers to most of the questions listed in House Resolution 364. 
However, for convenience of reference, there is offered comment 
in regard to the questions as follows: 

With regard to the first question, it is a matter of public knowledge 
that Japanese armed forces are in control over certain areas of 
Chinese territory. In connection with this question reference is 
made to a statement‘ issued on October 27, 1937, by the Japanese 
Foreign Office in which it is declared: “Japan never looks upon the 
Chinese people as an enemy nor does she harbor any territorial 
designs.” 

With regard to the second question, the armed forces of Japan 
have, as stated in reports appearing currently in the press, advanced 
in North China as far west as the rail head at Paotow (in Suiyuan 
Province) and as far south as some fifty miles beyond Taiyuan in 
Shansi Province, as the northern tip of Honan Province, and as the 
Yellow River in Shantung Province. In the Shanghai area Japanese 
forces have advanced in the direction of Nanking and now occupy a 
line approximately seventy-five miles distant from Nanking. 

With regard to the third and fifth questions, there are enclosed 
(a) a statement’ issued by the Chinese Foreign Office on November 


‘Full text appeared in The New York Times of October 28. 

5 “The chain of events following the Lukouchiao Incident on July 7th and culminating 
in the seizure of Tientsin and Peiping has opened a new phase in Japan's progress of con- 
tinental conquest. Realizing that Japan's aggression knows no bound except that of force, 
the Chinese Government has finally resolved to take up arms in self-defense. The Govern- 
ment's decision, it is most gratifying to note, has received hearty endorsement and support 
of the whole nation which has turned out like one man in the common struggle against 
invasion. Wherever the Japanese forces chose to make their attacks, they have invariably 
encountered stubborn resistance of Chinese defenders who would rather die than surrender 
an inch of territory. The instances of heroic sacrifices in different provinces are too numerous 
to be mentioned here. 

In the Shanghai-Woosung area, the Chinese held their enemy at bay for fully three 
months. Responding to the call of the Government, units of fighting forces from all over the 
country rushed to the front and fought shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy. 
Despite the concerted attacks by the Japanese forces from land, air, and sea, the Chinese 
troops have maintained an excellent morale. Many of them trusting to nothing more than 
their blood and patriotism remained at their posts even after their defense works had been 
completely destroyed by Japanese bombardment. In the valor and loyalty of these officers 
and men the indomitable spirit of the Chinese people finds its most eloquent expression. 
Upon the bodies of the heroic dead the foundation of a new and independent Chinese nation 
may be said to have been firmly laid. 

Of late, the Japanese forces have shown a disposition of advancing further westward 
evidently with the intention of coercing the Chinese Government into accepting the humili- 
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20, 1937, in reference to the removal of the capital of China from 
Nanking, and (b) a statement® issued by the Department of State 
on November 22, 1937. 

With regard to the fourth question, the Department of State and 
American diplomatic and consular officers in China have from the 
beginning of the present conflict between China and Japan urged 
that American citizens in China, because of the dangers incident to 
continued residence there, withdraw, and the American Government 
has facilitated in every way possible an orderly and safe removal of 
American citizens from areas where there is special danger. Further- 
more, the department is not for the present issuing passports valid 
for travel to and in China, save in certain exceptional circumstances. 

With regard to the sixth question, there is enclosed a copy of the 
statement issued by the department covering the exportation for 
the month of October, 1937, of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war from the United States to foreign countries, including China 
and Japan.’ These statements are issued monthly. While exporters of 
such arms and munitions are not required under existing law to 
inform the Department of State whether such sales are made on a 
cash or on a credit basis, it is the understanding of the department 


ating terms by directly threatening the safety of Nanking, capital of China. In this, the 
Japanese calculations are greatly mistaken. For in embarking upon the present course of 
action after all peaceful means had proved fruitless, China has fully made up her mind that 
her salvation lies in fighting the invaders even to the last man. Our submission to Japan is 
neither compatible with our national existence and honor nor with the maintenance of 
international justice and peace. ‘To be a broken jade rather than a whole tile’ is today the 
determination of every patriotic Chinese. 

In order to conform to the requirements of the present state of hostilities as well as to 
be in a more advantageous position to direct national affairs as a whole and put up pro- 
longed resistance, the Government has this day been removed to Chungking. There can 
be no doubt that hereafter China’s resistance will be on an even wider extent and of greater 
effectiveness than heretofore and with vast man power and natural resources at her com- 
mand and with full determination of her people to give up their lives for the country, she is 
fully united against the Japanese invader. 

In her prea struggle, China has behind her full sympathy of foreign nations and solid 
support of her people. There can be no question that she will ultimately attain the object 
of maintaining her national existence and independence.”’ [Text obtained from the Chinese 
Embassy, Washington, D. C.] 

‘The Chinese Government having announced in a statement issued on November 20, 
1937, the removal of the seat of the National Government as of that day to Chungking, in 
Szechuan Province, the American Ambassador at Nanking, together with certain members 
of his staff, will leave tomorrow for Hankow, where it is expected that the Chinese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs will be established. The Ambassador and the members of his staff accom- 
panying him will proceed by the U.S.S. Luzon, which will also take on board all American 
citizens who wish to leave Nanking. It is understood that the heads of other foreign diplo- 
matic missions and members of their staffs will leave Nanking for Hankow at about the 
same time. 

The Embassy at Nanking will continue to function, and Secretaries George Atcheson, Jr., 
and J. Hall Paxton and Clerk Emile P. Gassie, Jr., are remaining at Nanking to carry on 
the work of the office, including the rendering of assistance, if needed, to American citizens 
who do not wish to leave. The U.S.S. Panay is remaining at Nanking.’ [Obtained from the 
Department of State, Washington, D. C.] 


7 The total value of such exports to China was given as $690,340.00, while those to Japan 
were given as $85,378.09. 
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that the transactions involving shipments to China and to Japan are 
on a cash basis. 

With regard to the seventh question, neither the Chinese Govern- 
ment nor the Japanese Government has declared war on the other. 
The President of the United States has not found “that there exists 
a state of war’’ (see Public Resolution No. 27, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
approved May 1, 1937). 

With regard to the eighth question, the entering into force of the 
restrictive provisions of the Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, is left 
to and is dependent upon decision of the President by a finding that 
“there exists a state’of war.’’ The policy of the Department of State 
in reference to this Act is dependent upon that decision. The Depart- 
ment of State keeps constantly in mind the fact that the principal 
purpose of the Act is to keep the United States out of war. 

With regard to the ninth question, the United States maintains 
no armed forces in the Japanese Empire. In China there are armed 
forces of the United States at Peiping (527 U. S. Marines), at Tient- 
sin (784 U. S. Army), and at Shanghai (2701 U. S. Marines). The 
American Government maintains small detachments at Peiping 
and at Tientsin, and other interested governments maintain similar 
detachments, pursuant to the provisions of the so-called Boxer 
Protocol of 1901, which was concluded between China and the 
representatives of the interested governments, including the Ameri- 
can Minister to China. These troops are maintained for the general 
purpose of providing protection to American nationals (including 
the Embassy personnel) and, in case of emergency calling for evacua- 
tion, making available an armed escort. 

At Shanghai, the Government of the United States (as well as 
various other governments) has since 1927 maintained in the Inter- 
national Settlement at that place a small detachment of armed forces 
for the purpose of assisting in protecting the large number of citizens 
residing in that area from the dangers incident to serious disorders 
beyond the control of the local authorities. 

Also, there are naval vessels of the United States in Chinese waters. 
These vessels form a part of the United States Asiatic Fleet, based 
on Manilla; and the distribution and movements of these vessels 
are under the control of the commander-in-chief of that fleet. Nor- 
mally, except in times of trouble in which American lives and property 
are endangered, these vessels, with the exception of a few small gun- 
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boats on the Yangtze River and in South China waters, cruise be- 
tween Chinese ports and the Philippine Islands. 

The authority for stationing naval vessels of the United States 
in Chinese waters is found in the Sino-American Treaty of 1858 and 
in somewhat similar provisions of treaties between China and other 
foreign Powers, which provisions inure to the benefit of the United 
States through most-favored-nation treatment. 

American armed forces in China are there for the protection of 
American nationals, primarily against mobs or other uncontrolled 
elements, They have no mission of aggression. It has been the inten- 
tion of the American Government to remove these forces when per- 
formance of their function of protection is no longer called for, and 
such remains its desire and expectation. 

During the current situation of emergency in China, these forces 
have rendered important service in protecting the lives of American 
nationals, together with and including our diplomatic and consular 
establishments, and in making possible the maintenance of unin- 
terrupted communications with our nationals and our diplomatic 
and consular establishments in the area involved. 

There are also enclosed for convenience of reference, various public 
documents, as indicated below, which contain statements in regard 
to the attitude and policy which the government is following. 

The enclosures referred to were chiefly addresses made by Secretary 
Hull at various times this year and press statements issued by the 
Department of State.*® 

81. Chinese Foreign Office statement, dated November 20, 1937; 

. Department of State press statement, dated November 22, 1937; 
. Department of State press statement, dated November 4, 1937; 
. Statement by Secretary of State, dated July 16, 1937; 
Department of State press statement, dated August 23, 1937; 

. White House press statement, dated September 14, 1937; 

. Address by Secretary of State, dated September 19, 1037; 


Address by Secretary of State, dated September 20, 1937; 
Address by Secretary of State, dated October 22, 1937. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


These documents present the views of distinguished leaders of opinion of 
many countries on vital international problems and reproduce the texts of 
official treaties, diplomatic correspondence, and draft plans for international 
projects such as the Permanent Court of Internationa! Justice. International 
Conciliation a under the imprint of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907, to No. 199, June, 1924. 
most recent publications are listed below. A complete list will be sent upon 
qyeeenties to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York 

ity. 

327. Text of the New Constitution of the U.S.S.R. with Historical Commentary 
by Sir Bernard Pares, K.B.E., M.A. Text of German-Japanese Agree- 
ment on Communism, signed at Berlin, November 25, 1936. Text of 
Anglo-Italian Mediterranean Accord, signed at Rome, January 2, 1937. 
Can Present Legislation guarantee Future Neutrality? by Frederic R. 
Coudert. 

February, 1937. 

328. The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace: Explan- 
atory Introduction, by Michael Francis Doyle; Address by President 
Agustin P. Justo of Argentina, December 1, 1936; Address of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United States, December 1, 1936; 
Address of the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United 
States, December 23, 1936; Texts of Treaties, Acts, and Resolutions 
adopted by the Conference. 

March, 1937. 

329. The Cooperation of the United States with the League of Nations, 1931- 

1936, by Ursula Phalla Hubbard. 
April, 1937. 

330. Wars of Ideas, by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E. 
D.C.L. International Organization of European Rail Transport, by 
Ruth D. Masters, Ph.D. 

May, 1937. 

331. The United States and World Organization during 1936. The Neutrality 

Act, adopted by Congress, April 29, 1937. 
June, 1937. 

332. The United States and International Administrative Unions: Some 

Historical Aspects, by Henry Reiff, Ph.D, 
September, 1937. 

333. Gold: A World Economic Problem, by the Hon. R. H. Brand. The Re- 
moval of Exchange Control: The ple of Austria, by Dr. Oskar 
Morgenstern. Peace and Permanent ow: by Sir ge Paish, 
with introductory address by Charles S. Hamlin. 

October, 1937. 

334. The World Situation: President Roosevelt's Address of October 5 on 
the World Political Situation; Statement on the Far Eastern Crisis 
issued by the Department of State, October 6; Japanese Government 
Statements of August 15 and October 9; Letter addressed to The 
New York Times by former Secret of State Henry L. Stimson; 
American Foreign Policy Statement of July 16 and Comments of Foreign 
Governments. 

November, 1937. 

335. Twenty Years of Bolshevism, by a correspondent of the London Times. 
Present Conditions in Russia, by Harold Denny of The New York Times. 
Speech of Benito Mussolini, Premier of Italy, at Berlin, September 28, 
1937. Speech of Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of Germany, at lin, Sep- 
tember 28, 1937. Address by Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, 
translated from Pester Lloyd, October 12, 1937. 

December, 1937. 

336. The Mediterranean Problem: Interests and Policies of England and 
Italy. British Policy in the Mediterranean, by Commander Stephen 
King-Hall, R.N. Italian Interest and Policy in the Mediterranean, by 
his Excellency Gioacchino volne. Questions on Our Policy in China 
Conflict and Secretary of State Hull's Reply. 

January, 1938. 
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